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Ralph  Gibson's  subject  is  detail:  the  curls  on  the  nape  of  a  man's  neck,  the  graphic 
delineation  on  the  lapel  of  a  uniform,  or  the  simple  motion  of  a  woman  shielding 
C    Jher  eyes  from  the  sun.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  Gibson  has  photographed  light 
and  shadow,  texture  and  form  in  rich  black-and-white  or.  more  recently,  in  lush 
_color.  In  his  photographs,  deep  inky  shadows  contrast  with  surfaces  aglow  in  the 
ifternoon  sun,  so  that  the  effect  of  looking  at  these  images  is  as  much  a  tactile  expe- 
^^rience  as  a  visual  one.  By  shooting  at  very  close  range  or  by  using  a  long  lens,  Gibson 
^^^olates  his  subject  from  its  context  and  compresses  the  image  to  a  single  flattened 
^^"plane.  His  minimal  and  often  geometric  compositions  are  stripped  of  all  extraneous 
^^information,  focusing  the  viewer's  attention  on  the  essential  form,  gesture,  or  line. 

In  his  ongoing  fascination  with  the  formal,  Ralph  Gibson  is  something  of  an 

  anomaly  among  contemporary  American  artists.  His  vision  is  informed  by  a  movement 

begun  in  1920s  by  the  New  Objectivists  in  Germany  and  the  modernists  in  the  United 
States.  These  photographers,  among  them  Albert  Renger-Patzsch  and  Edward  Weston, 
examined  the  patterns  of  everyday  objects,  both  natural  and  man-made,  and  elevated 
the  ordinary  to  the  monumental  with  the  transformative  powers  of  the  close-up  shot. 
Over  the  past  fifty  years,  however,  photographers  have  become  increasingly  interest- 
ed in  the  social  and  conceptual  issues  of  photography  and  have  largely  moved  away 
from  the  idealized  aesthetic  of  the  modernists.  As  Susan  Sontag  writes,  "For  several 
decades  American  photography  has  been  dominated  by  a  reaction  against 
'Westonism — that  is,  against  contemplative  photography,  photography  considered  as 
an  independent  visual  exploration  of  the  world  with  no  evident  social  urgency."' 
Gibson  however,  eschews  social  and  political  issues  in  favor  of  aesthetics,  taking  an 
obvious  pleasure  in  the  beauty  and  sensuality  of  his  subjects.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son that  his  work  has  received  wide  critical  acclaim  in  Europe,  where  issue-oriented 
photography  remains  subordinate  to  an  aesthetic  exploration  of  the  medium. 


Yet  to  dismiss  Gibsons  images  as  mere  exercises  in  formalism  would  be  to  over- 
look the  essence  of  his  vision.  Whereas  Weston  sought  to  capture  the  "thingness"  of 
the  object,  Gibson  infuses  his  subjects  with  a  certain  mystery,  as  when  a  flood  of  nat- 
ural light  alternately  caresses  and  rakes  the  surfaces,  blurring  the  distinction  between 
stone  and  human  skin.  Gibson  emphasizes  this  sense  of  mystery  by  refusing  to  title 
his  photographs,  to  assign  any  external  significance  to  the  forms  or  objects  presented. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  contemporary  photographer,  Gibson  has  explored 
the  possibilities  of  the  photographic  book  as  a  mode  of  expression  In  this  context, 
his  photographs,  although  striking  and  elegant  when  viewed  singly,  assume  new 
meaning  and  resonance.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  career.  Gibson  has  been 
more  interested  in  the  way  photographs  relate  to  one  another  than  in  the  single 
image.  Over  the  years,  he  has  photographed  and  rephotographed  the  subjects  that 
fascinate  him,  meticulously  editing  them  into  sequences,  and  publishing  them  in 
book  form  (twenty-two  monographs  have  been  published  to  date). 

The  idea  of  the  sequence  gives  rise  to  certain  problems  of  presentation.  In  an 
exhibition,  an  entire  wall  or  gallery  is  revealed  all  at  once  to  the  viewer.  Gibson 
has  found,  however,  that  the  format  of  the  book  allows  him  to  exert  more  control 
over  the  order  in  which  the  images  are  seen.  A  book  has  a  rigid  internal  structure, 
a  reader  may  of  course,  thumb  through  quickly,  skipping  pages,  but  Gibson's 
intended  sequence  is  easily  apparent. 

The  double-page  spread  is  Gibson's  most  effective  tool,  allowing  him  to  set 
up  an  immediate  comparison  between  images.  When  two  images  are  placed  side 
by  side,  the  eye  instinctively  searches  for  the  relationship  between  them. 
Sometimes  the  link  perceived  depends  on  a  repetition  of  such  elements  as  sub- 
ject, pattern  and  shape.  Frequently,  however,  the  relationships  are  more  com- 
plex and  subjective:  the  interplay  between  shadow  and  light  in  a  single  image  is 


echoed  and  amplified  by  those  that  follow.  By  alter- 
nating vertical  and  horizontal  pictures  or  by  vary- 
ing the  sizes  of  the  images,  Gibson  creates  a  rhythm, 
a  visual  cadence,  which  moves  the  eye  from  one 
page  to  the  next. 

Gibson's  sequences  are  not  story-line  narra- 
tives, but  rather  dreamlike  progressions  linked  by 
mood  and  atmosphere.  The  photographs  follow 
one  another  in  an  almost  cinematic  movement, 
one  sensation  melting  into  the  next.  The  connec- 
tions between  images  are  at  times  clear  and  at 
other  times  less  so,  but  in  each  case  the  pairing 
of  two  photographs  gives  expression  to  a  third 
meaning.  The  title  of  one  of  Gibson's  most  impor- 
tant series,  Deja-Vu  (  1973),  allows  us  some  insight 
into  his  way  of  seeing.  "Deja-vu"  ("already  seen") 
has  two  meanings.  The  first  conveys  disparage- 
ment of  something  seen  or  used  so  frequently  that 
it  has  become  trite.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  term  is  used  to  describe  the  psychological 
sensation  of  having  already  seen  something  which 
is,  in  fact,  being  seen  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
the  effect  Gibson  creates  in  his  sequences,  in  his 
unexpected,  almost  magical,  juxtapositions  of 
commonplace  imagery. 

— Corey  Keller,  Senior  Curatorial  Assistant 
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Dimensions  are  in  inches 
Q^followed  by  centimeters, 
—  height  precedes  width 

-4— ■  Al  1  works  are  from  the 
Permanent  Collection  of 

^the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art. 

WaH  exhibited  works  are 
^from  a  major  donation  of 
^Ralph  Gibson  photographs 
Oby  Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond 
^^W.  Merritt  They  have 
been  accessioned  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  as  Gift  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond  W 
Merritt  or  Promised  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W 
Merritt  The  accession 
number  appears  at  the  end 
of  each  entry 


Untitled,  1960 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  7/8x10  15/16 
(35/2  x  27.8)  P.94.94 

Untitled,  1966,  from  the 
series  The  Strip,  1  966 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
10  7/8  x  13  15/16 
(27.6  x  35.4)  94.172 

Untitled,  1966,  from  the 
series  The  Somnambulist, 
1970 

Gelatin  silver  print, 
19  13/16  x  15  7/8 
(50.3  x  40.3)  94.175 

Untitled,  1969,  from  the 
series  The  Somnambulist, 
1970 

Gelatin  silver  print, 

13  15/16x10  7/8 
(35.4  x  27.6)  94.180 

Untitled,  1971 ,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1  973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
14x93/4 

(35.6  x  24.8)  95.247 

Untitled,  1971  and  1975, 
from  the  series  De'ja-Vu, 
1973 

Gelatin  silver  print, 

14  x  10  15/16 
(35.6  x  27.8)  P.85.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  15/16  x  10  9/16 
(35.4  x  26.8)  P.87.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
11x13  15/16 
(27.9  x  35.4)  P.91.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 


13  15/16x10  7/8 
(35.4  x  27.6)  P.92.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  7/8x11 
(35.2  x  27.9)  P.57.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  15/16  x  10  15/16 
(35.4  x  27.8)  P.70.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  1/2x9  5/8 
(34.3  x  24.4)  P.71 .94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  7/8x10  15/16 
(35.2  x  27.8)  P.60.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
14x9  1/2 

(35.6  x  24.1)  P.79.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1  973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  7/8x1015/16 
(35.2  x  27.8)  P.62.94 

Untitled,  1972,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
11  x  13  7/8 
(27.9  x  35.2)  P.64.94 

Untitled,  1973,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  15/16  x  10  7/8 
(35.4  x  27.6)  P.65.94 

Untitled,  1973,  from  the 
series  De'ja-Vu,  1973 


Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  7/8x10  15/16 
(35.2  x  27.8)  P.59.94 

Untitled,  1974,  from  the 
series  Chiaroscuro,  1990 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
13  15/16x10  7/8 
(35.4  x  27.6)  95.230 

Untitled,  1975,  from  the 
series  Quadrants,  1975 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
19  13/16  x  15  7/8 
(50.3  x  40.3)  94.190 

Untitled,  1975,  from  the 
series  Quadrants,  1975 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
19  7/8  x  15  7/8 
(50.5  x  40.3)  94.191 

Untitled,  1975,  from  the 
series  Quadrants,  1975 
Gelatin  silver  print, 

19  7/8x15  15/16 
(50.5  x  40.5)  94.192 

Untitled,  1980,  from  the 
series  Chiaroscuro,  1990 
Gelatin  silver  print, 
10  7/8x13  15/16 
(27.6  x  35.4)  95.240 

Untitled,  1983,  from  the 
series  L'Histoire  de  France, 
1991 

Chromogenic  print, 

20  x  15  15/16 
(50.8  x  40.5)  P.93.94 

Untitled,  1990,  from  the 
series  Lmx  Pharonicus,  1992 
Chromogenic  print, 
19  15/16  x  16 
(50.6  x  40.6)  95.231 

Untitled,  1990,  from  the 
series  Lux  Pharonicus,  1992 
Chromogenic  print, 
19  15/16  x  15  15/16 
(50.6  x  40.5)  95.233 


